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El  Guacio  Christian 
Community  Center 

Work  begun  January  1,  1946,  by  Jean  and  Stanley 
Harbison,  as  a  rural  reconstruction  project  staffed  by 
young  people  serving  almost  entirely  on  a  volunteer 
basis. 

Director,  Donald  M.  Dod.  Staff  of  eight  volunteer  and 
two  permanent  workers. 


Why  the  work  was  started 


In  overcrowded  Puerto  Rico  rural  poverty  is  a  seri¬ 
ous  problem.  Stanley  Harbison,  serving  during  the 
war  in  a  Civilian  Public  Service  project  at  Castaner, 
Puerto  Rico,  saw  this  poverty  at  first  hand,  and  shared 
in  many  activities  through  which  it  was  alleviated.  At 
the  close  of  the  war,  he  and  his  wife  interested  the 
Board  of  National  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  starting  a  similar  project,  using  as  headquarters  a 
farm  property  that  the  Board  owned  in  the  hills  near 
San  Sebastian. 
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Changes 


Out  of  their  Castaner  experiences,  as  well  as  through 
consultation*  with  members  of  the  Presbytery  of  Puerto 
Rico,  with  agricultural  experts  at  the  nearby  College 
of  Agriculture  at  Mayaguez,  and  with  others  familiar 
with  social  conditions  in  Puerto  Rico,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Harbison  worked  out  certain  basic  lines  along  which 
all  agreed  that  help  was  needed.  A  master  plan  for  con¬ 
struction  and  engineering  work  was  drawn  up  by  an 
interested  architect.  The  changes  that  have  taken  place 
have  been  mostly  those  resulting  from  carrying  out  the 
plans  made  earlier. 


El  Guacio  serves  the  community 

A  basic  principle  has  been  to  go  slowly,  build  se¬ 
curely,  and  make  sure,  as  far  as  possible,  that  the 
Puerto  Ricans  go  along  with  the  staff  in  all  the  projects 
carried  out.  One  or  more  Puerto  Ricans  have  been  on 
the  staff  almost  from  the  first.  Deep  poverty— an  esti¬ 
mated  income  of  $6  to  $10  a  week— is  the  background 
of  all  experiments.  This  dictates  such  things  as  im¬ 
proved  animal  breeding  stock,  improved  sanitation  for 
animals  as  well  as  people,  goats  instead  of  cows  for 
milk,  keen  interest  in  developing  bamboo  as  a  possible 


cash  crop  and  material  for  a  minor  industry.  A  coopera¬ 
tive  sales  agency  is  being  developed  for  local  products, 
a  clinic  with  a  permanent  doctor  provides  medical  care 
and  training.  Recreation  i9  being  carried  on.  A  school 
has  been  started  by  local  effort,  the  teacher  provided 
by  the  government,  and  an  appropriation  added  for  a 
hot  lunch  for  the  most  needy.  There  is  no  organized 
church  at  El  Guacio,  but  the  group  considers  itself  the 
first  fellowship,  which  is  the  church.  Bible  study  and 
Sunday  school  are  held,  and  there  is  close  contact  with 
churches  in  Mayaguez,  San  Sebastian,  Las  Marias,  and 
elsewhere.  One  of  the  goals  set  from  the  beginning  was 
the  use  of  the  property  as  a  center  for  young  people’s 
conferences.  Such  conferences  now  are  established, 
drawing  from  these  and  other  churches.  The  first  was 
held  in  the  summer  of  1949. 

The  work  continues 

The  work  at  El  Guacio  is  only  well  begun.  With  an 
expected  term  of  service  of  only  two  years,  one  or  two 
staff  members  remained  somewhat  longer,  and  the  first 
complete  turn-over  in  personnel  has  not  yet  taken 
place.  The  building  and  construction  program  has  not 
yet  reached  its  minimum  fulfillment.  The  effect  of  the 
work  in  the  lives  of  the  people  of  the  neighborhood  is 
only  beginning  to  show  plainly.  The  whole  field  is  open 
—recreation,  education,  improved  agriculture,  a  higher 
economic  standard,  Christian  training  and  develop¬ 
ment.  The  staff  has  never  been  built  up  to  its  desired 
strength.  Construction  workers,  farmers,  a  second  com¬ 
munity  nurse,  recreation  leaders,  a  home  economics 
worker,  are  among  those  desired.  The  work  continues, 
until  at  El  Guacio  and  elsewhere  in  Puerto  Rico  the 
opportunity  is  made  available  for  all  to  share  in  the 
more  abundant  life,  mental,  physical,  and  spiritual, 
that  Jesus  came  to  bring. 
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COVER  PICTURE:  Hilltop  view 
of  Guacio  showing  new  com¬ 
munity  building  at  left 
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Puerto  Rico  is  a  part  of  the  United  States. 

Puerto  Ricans  are  American  citizens.  In  San  Juan  they 
buy  the  same  kind  of  postage  stamps  that  you  buy  on 
Main  Street.  Over  the  post  office  flies  the  same  flag 
that  you  see  over  your  own.  If  a  Puerto  Rican  wishes  to 
go  to  New  York,  all  he  needs  is  the  price  of  a  ticket  by 
boat  or  plane.  He  is  a  citizen. 

Being  a  citizen  means  that  he  is  entitled  to  certain 
privileges,  carries  certain  responsibilities.  But  title  and 
possession  are  two  very  different  things. 

He  is  entitled  to  send  his  children  to  public  school.  But 
there  are  only  about  half  enough  schools  to  go  around. 

He  is  entitled  to  freedom  from  want.  But  there  are  not 
enough  jobs,  Sand,  and  opportunities  to  go  around. 

He  is  entitled  to  freedom  of  worship.  But  there  are  not 
enough  churches,  Sunday  schools,  religious  leaders  to 
go  around. 

The  Puerto  Rican  is  something  much  more  important 
than  a  citizen.  He  is  a  human  being,  a  child  of  God, 
entitled  to  all  the  privileges  and  responsibilities  that  go 
with  this.  But  in  all  too  many  cases  he  has  few  of  the 
former  and  is  not  able  to  carry  the  latter.  And  that  is 
where  Presbyterian  young  people  enter  the  picture  at 
the  Christian  Service  Center  at  El  Guacio. 

It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  lovelier  region  anywhere 
than  the  hill  country  around  Guacio — or  a  poorer. 
Steep,  wooded  hillsides,  rushing  streams — and  land  that 
is  terribly  eroded.  Overhead,  brilliant  white  clouds, 
tropical  blue  sky.  Down  below,  men  and  women  strug¬ 
gling  to  make  a  living  in  a  region  overcrowded  with 
others  like  themselves. 

Average  income  per  family,  less  than  $8.00  a  week. 
Average  size  of  family,  between  six  and  seven. 
Average  health  level,  low.  Average  chance  for 
an  education — at  least  before  the  Service  Center 
began — practically  zero.  Average  chance,  under 
these  conditions,  to  know  and  love  and  serve  God 
with  all  one's  heart  and  soul  and  strength  and  mind, 
pretty  small. 

You  take  a  situation  like  that,  and  put  it  in  the  hands  of 
young  people  who  want  a  chance  to  use  their  Christ¬ 
ianity  in  meeting  human  needs,  and  you  have  the 
beginnings  of  service  —  the  beginnings,  in  short,  of 
Guacio  Christian  Service  Center. 


Small  houses  are  dotted  all  over  the  countryside 


IN  THE  BEGINNING 

In  January,  1946,  Guacio  was  a  hundred-acre  farm  that  belonged  to 
the  Board  of  National  Missions.  It  was  intended  as  a  site  for  summer 
conferences  and  ministers’  meetings.  During  the  war,  it  had  been  used 
as  a  rest-station  for  service  men.  The  farmhouse,  on  the  slope  of  a 
hill,  was  a  two-story  building,  with  living  quarters  above,  and  a  store¬ 
room  on  the  ground  floor.  The  farm  had  sugar  cane  and  orange  trees, 
some  coffee,  and  other  regional  products.  Sale  of  these  crops  helped 
to  maintain  the  property. 

In  moved  Jean  and  Stanley  Harbison,  with  a  vision  of  service  to 
the  entire  community.  They  had  a  lot  of  know-how  gained  through 
more  than  two  years  of  work  in  another  part  of  the  island,  and  a  con¬ 
viction  that  if  you  gave  young  people  a  hard  job  to  do,  with  visible 
results  in  human  betterment,  they’d  do  it. 

NOW 

The  first  pioneering  years  proved  their  vision  practicable,  their 
confidence  well  founded.  Then  Jean  and  Stanley  returned  to  the  main¬ 
land  for  study,  and  Donald  Dod  is  the  director.  He  works  with  a  staff 
of  seven  volunteer  continental  and  Puerto  Rican  young  people. 


WHAT  GOES  ON? 

Practically  everybody  in  the  neighborhood  earns  his  living,  such 
as  it  is,  by  farming.  And  here  is  the  basis  of  Puerto  Rico’s  poverty — 
not  just  that  there  are  too  many  people  on  the  island,  but  that  there  is 
little  industry,  and  that  agriculture  is  not  diversified.  Farming  centers 
too  largely  on  sugar. 

Farming  at  Guacio  means  citrus  fruits,  bananas,  coffee,  sugar  cane, 
vegetables,  and  bamboo.  It  means  pigs,  poultry,  and  cows;  a  bull  and 
a  buck  goat  given  by  friends,  a  boar  and  a  rabbit  front  the  government 
extension  service,  these  four  animals  for  breeding  purposes,  to  im¬ 
prove  the  local  stock.  All  the  animals  are  handled  scientifically,  but 
in  a  way  that  is  within  reach  of  a  Puerto  Rican  farmer. 

Construction  work  goes  on.  There  are  barns  for  the  goats  and  pigs, 
a  garage  and  tool  house,  a  house  for  the  director  and  a  house  for 
the  doctor;  a  community  center  that  houses  the  clinic;  four  cottages 
for  the  use  of  summer  conference  delegates;  the  spring  has  been  en¬ 
closed  and  piped  down  to  the  houses,  and  a  drainage  system  built.  A 
coffee-drying  floor  doubles  as  a  volley-ball  court.  Another  conference 
dormitory  is  needed,  a  dining  hall  and  kitchen  building;  a  real  volley¬ 
ball  court  is  needed,  and  a  partly-built  athletic  field  should  be  com¬ 
pleted.  Roads  must  be  maintained  and  new  ones  gravelled  to  prevent 
erosion. 


Good  quality  stock  means  higher  standards  of  living 


Club  work  goes  on.  There  is  a  4-H  Club,  a  sewing  cooperative,  a 
consumers’  cooperative.  There  should  be  more  groups,  and  there 
could  be  more  if  the  staff  were  big  enough.  Most  of  the  young  people’s 
work  is  done  through  the  church  school  program. 

Education  goes  on.  Adults  who  never  knew  how  to  read  are  learning 
by  the  Laubach  method.  A  school,  started  by  Guacio  young  people, 
has  grown  beyond  its  first  small  quarters.  Guacio  is  donating  the  use 
of  conference  cabins  for  three  classrooms.  The  government  sends  two 
teachers,  Guacio  one.  Next  year  there  will  be  six  grades,  and  with 
three  government  teachers.  There  is  a  lunch  room  as  well.  You  re¬ 
member  that  $8.00-a-week  income?  The  government  remembers  it 
too,  and  for  the  lunch,  provided  from  public  funds,  charges  a  cent  a 
meal.  But  there  are  families  without  even  that  one  cent — or  at  least 
one  for  Tomas  and  one  for  Conchita  and  one  for  Felipe  and  a  fourth 
for  Cuca.  The  Guacio  young  people  cooperate  with  the  government 
to  see  that  all  who  need  food  get  it. 

Medical  service  goes  on.  For  a  time  a  Puerto  Rican  doctor  gave  his 
services  free  one  afternoon  a  week.  Now  a  young  ex-Army  doctor 
from  Pennsylvania  is  on  the  staff.  There  is  a  fine  clinic  in  the  com¬ 
munity  center  building,  and  the  original  clinic  room  is  used  as  a 
laboratory.  The  doctor  goes  over  to  Las  Marias,  about  two  miles  away, 
every  afternoon  to  help  with  the  public  health  program  there.  There  is 
not  much  use  in  curing  illness  due  to  malnutrition  or  poverty,  with- 


One  of  four  conference  cottages  financed  by  Westminster  Fellowship 


out  helping  clear  up  the  condi¬ 
tions  that  caused  it  in  the  first 
place.  So  public  health,  preven¬ 
tion  of  disease,  and  nutrition, 
are  important  factors  in  the 
Guacio  medical  program. 

The  Church  goes  on.  As  yet 
there  is  no  church  building,  but 
there  is  The  Church  that  con¬ 
sists  of  dedicated  Christians 
who  through  deeds  as  well  as 
words  are  making  Christ 
known  in  the  hills  of  Puerto 
Rico.  There  is  a  Sunday  school, 
with  seven  classes.  About  70 
people  attend  every  Sunday.  It 
is  somewhat  like  a  vacation 
Bible  school,  with  Bible  study, 
worship,  recreation,  and  club  activities.  On  Sunday  evenings,  the  staff 
divides  up  into  three  teams  and  climbs  up  into  the  hills  to  hold  services 
in  different  homes.  One  Sunday  a  month,  everybody  gets  into  the  truck 
and  goes  to  church  at  Las  Marias,  so  that  the  rural  people  may  have  a 
share  in  the  life  of  an  organized  church.  Recently  ten  Guacio  people 
joined  the  church.  Every  summer  Guacio  is  host  to  the  annual  Presby¬ 
terian  young  people’s  conference,  when  about  100  delegates  and 
faculty  swarm  over  the  property.  Work  camps  during  the  Christmas 
holidays  and  summer  vacation  bring  as  many  as  85  people  in. 

WHO  DOES  IT? 

Volunteer  workers  do  it.  Continental  and  island  young  people  go 
to  El  Guacio  for  two  years.  The  Board  of  National  Missions  provides 
travel  expenses,  maintenance,  and  ten  dollars  a  month.  Oh,  yes,  you 
can  live  on  ten  dollars  a  month  plus  room  and  board.  Your  Puerto 
Rican  neighbors  can  manage  on  a  lot  less  than  that.  Many  young 
people  have  already  done  it  and  can  tell  you  how  they  did  it. 
So  can  the  farmer,  and  the  construction  man,  the  nurse,  and  the 
office  worker,  and  the  others.  They  are  doing  it  now.  So  too,  they 


hope,  will  the  new  workers  so  desperately  needed.  Wanted  on  the 
Gnacio  staff  now  are  a  bookkeeper,  a  recreation  worker,  a  nurse,  a 
lab  technician,  a  home  economics  worker,  a  construction  man,  and  a 
farmer.  Two  years  is  a  short  period  and  replacements  are  constantly 
needed. 

WHAT  COMES  NEXT? 

Construction  work  comes  next.  This  work  is  not  hit-or-miss.  A 
master  plan  was  drawn  up  when  the  project  was  first  started,  and 
building  work  conforms  to  the  plan.  Conference  construction  comes 
first,  then  the  athletic  field  is  to  be  finished,  and  road  work  to  be  done. 
Eventually  a  house  must  be  provided  for  the  volunteer  staff,  for  the 
original  farmhouse  is  rapidly  going  to  pieces. 

WHO  COMES  NEXT? 

Who  comes  next?  Perhaps  you  who  read  this,  or  someone  whom 
you  know.  A  short  list  of  needed  workers  is  given  above.  There  is 
constant  call  for  others.  Conditions  change.  Write  for  latest  informa¬ 
tion  to  the  Department  of  Missionary  Personnel,  Board  of  National 
Missions,  156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  10,  New  York.  Meanwhile 
study  Spanish. 

Guacio  calls  for  a  lot  more  than  just  good  will  toward  one’s 
neighbors.  It  calls  for  the  ability  to  live  and  work  with  a  group.  No 
solo  stars  wanted!  Guacio  is  a  group  ministry  to  all  sides  of  life. 
Staff  quarters  are  limited.  Contact  is  close.  Discipline  of  oneself, 
one’s  habits,  one’s  attitudes  is  necessary. 

The  day’s  work  is  strenuous.  From  breakfast  at  six,  to  dinner  twelve 
hours  later,  from  morning  devotions  to  evening  prayer,  from  chores 


The  new  community  house 
is  used  even  harder  than 
the  old  coffee-drying  floor, 
which  doubles  as  volley-ball 
court  and  outdoors  class¬ 
room 


al  dawn  to  chores  at  dark,  the  varied 
day  goes  on.  Neighborhood  contacts 
and  service,  work  with  the  agricultural 
specialist  from  the  University,  clinic, 
housekeeping,  farming,  working  out 
the  development  of  a  cooperative, 
studying  Spanish,  planning  a  church 
conference — the  list  of  responsibilities 
is  almost  without  end. 


Mere  goodwill  is  not  enough  for 
these  tasks.  First  and  last  there  must 
be  a  deep  commitment  to  the  Christian 
faith  and  life,  and  a  determination  to 
lose  one’s  life  in  the  service  of  Jesus 
Christ  through  service  to  the  hungry,  Proud  of  a  9°od  '°b  of  road  draini 

needy,  and  sick.  Those  who  have  served 

and  are  serving  at  El  Guacio  know  the  whole-hearted  satisfaction  that 
comes  from  this  commitment  and  its  out-working  in  the  mountains  of 
Puerto  Rico. 


WHERE  DO  i  COME  IN? 

Even  if  you  never  join  the  staff  at  Guacio  yourself,  you  have  a 
job  there. 

You  can  talk  it  up.  The  more  people  who  know  about  Guacio, 
the  more  personnel  and  support  the  project  may  expect. 

You  can  share  in  support  of  the  Center.  See  that  your  church  sends 
in  its  full  quota  for  the  benevolence  budget.  In  your  young  people’s 
organizations,  remember  that  the  Youth  Budget  brings  best  results. 

You  can  remember  Guacio  in  your  daily  prayers.  Not  in  a  general, 
vague  way,  but  in  the  specific  way  that  will  come  about  as  you  get 
to  know  about  the  work,  the  staff,  and  the  job  they  are  doing,  as  they 
place  their  full  powers  at  the  disposal  of  their  Lord  for  the  building 
of  a  corner  of  his  Kingdom  here  on  earth. 


BOARD  OF  NATIONAL  MISSIONS 
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